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ABSTRACT 

A college composition teacher carries his convictions 
about wilderness preservation into the classroom. Like millions of 
others, he is drawn to the natural world ar. ''.o literature about it; 
however, he is not sure what this type of literature should be 
called. The designation of a genre of "nature writing" is 
problematic, summoning, as it does, vague images of watery 
Romanticism. Nature v/riting today encompasses a great deal more, 
including some accounting of Nature's wild and sometimes malignant 
side. "Literary nonfiction" is too broad and "travel literature" 
suggests that nature writing is mainly descriptive when it is much 
more. Most writing can be viewed as argumentative, including nature 
writing. Almost all specimens of the genre praise the beauty of the 
natural world, but they are also intermixed with varying amounts of 
blame for its destruction. This dual purpose of praise and blame 
indicates that nature writing functions as "epideictic" or ceremonial 
discourse, which at least since the time of Homer has functioned as a 
means of drawing readers into the writer's ethos. A number of points 
can be made about the importance of encouraging students to read and 
write about nature and the environment: (1) all people have a 

perspective on their interconnectedness with their environment; (2) 
"tree hugging" and tree clear cutting are both ideological positions 
that may be explored through the making of arguments; and (3) 
environmental literature is interdiscipl inary. (Attached is a 28-item 
list of texts for teaching environmental writing.) (TB) 
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An "Unplacid" Genre 
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As a resident of the Dallas/Fort Worth metroplex, I am at present almost 



exclusively an armchair lover of wild places (that is, nafwra/ places, not wild places in 
the D/FW, honky tonk sense of the phrase). I fell into this love, purely an aesthetic one 
at first, while growing up hiking in the forests and mountains of west Arkansas, and it 
was through the "nature writing" of Edward Abbey, Annie Dillard, and Thoreau that I 
first began to see the ethical dimensions of the wilderness-its need for defenders. 
Reading the work of these writers opened windows for me, and soon I began to see 
wilderness preservation as one of the most--if not the most-important issue that we 
face today. As Annie Dillard writes in her essay "Teaching a Stone to Talk," "It is hard 
to desecrate a grove and change your mind." And Thoreau in Walden : "How can you 
expect the birds to sing when their groves are cut down?" As a teacher of college 
composition, I carry these (now, full-blown) convictions with me into the classroom, 
where I idealistically, optimistically, and perhaps naively ask my students to write 
about-discover-their own relationships with the natural world. 

Like millions of others, I am drawn to the natural world and literature about it; 
trouble is. I'm not sure what I should ca// this type of literature. Perhaps I am quibbling 
over something that, after all, doesn't matter all that much, but the designation of a 
genre of "nature writing" is problematic. The term, for some, summons vague images 
of watery Romanticism, of butterfly chasing, tree buggers with feather pens who 
scribble down odes to the "placid" or "serene" beauty of nature. Though such 
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adjectives (though hackneyed) seem fitting on certain occasions and settings, nature 
can appear to be as malignant as it is beneficent, and a number of contemporary 
nature vvriters--at least those worth their paper-account for this reality. While I don't 
want to discount the merits of butterfly chasing (for there are many of them), the term 
"nature writing" is much too vague to account for the types of writing it has traditionally 
subsumed. 

Some writings that deal with aspects of the natural world are subsumed under 
the larger heading of "literary nonfiction," but this heading seems much too large; 
thematically, "nature writing" may be used to describe certain works of fiction r Moby- 
jQick, Faulkner's "The Bear") and poetry (Jeffers, Snyder, or even Wordsworth and 
Dickinson). Neither does the heading "travel literature" stand up very well; this genre, 
as understood today, generally denotes a type of prose that is descriptive in purpose, 
but none of the works by Dillard or Abbey are even chiefly descriptive. Nor do these 
literary works function as pure representatives of any of the other so-called modes of 
discourse; rather, some of them (and most of the primary works in the bibliography 
below) make use of all of the modes, sometimes simultaneously. 

While I have no solution, no alternate designation, it is my inclination to view 
practically all discourse this side of the white pages as argumentive in some way, 
including, as much as any other genre, nature writing. Almost all specimens of the 
genre praise the beauty of the natural world, but they are also intermixed with varying 
amounts of blame for its destruction. This dual purpose of praise and blame indicates 
that nature writing functions (more or less) as epideictic or ceremonial discourse, which 
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at least since the time of Homer has functioned as a means of drawing readers into the 
ethos~the dwelling place--of the writer. Hence, having students read and write about 
essays on nature and the environment, and especially writing their own essays on the 
subject, can be a powerful backdrop for learning. 

I offer the following as the things I find most healthy about encouraging students 
to read and write about nature and the environment; 1) we are all situated in 
environments (natural and developed landscapes [Lowenthal and Meinig]) and we thus 
all have our own perspectives, realized or not, about our interconnectedness to the 
world; 2) tree hugging and tree clear cutting are both ideological positions that may be 
explored through the making of arguments; 3) environmental literature is 
interdisciplinary, and draws from virtually all fields of knowledge—not only rhetoric, 
philosophy, and literature, but also the sciences; and 4) it provides a window for the 
study of critical theory-including "ecocriticism" (which may be defined as criticism that 
is informed by environmental awareness), feminist criticism (including the ecofeminism 
of Merchant, Spretnak, Griffin, and others), cultural studies (Berry, Andrew Ross), and 
so on. Poststructuralists have largely ignored nature writers (and vice versa), but 
nature writers' criticism of the anthropocentric view of the world is an operation that is 
shared by the poststructuralists' decentering of paradigms. 

It would be cynical to state that textbook publishers are cashing in on 
environmentalism, but almost every college publisher has its own composition reader 
on environmental issues, and the list of these textbooks is growing (Given the context 
of our session today-"Neglected Genres in Creative Writing Classrooms"-! should 
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confess that nature writing in the classroom is not as neglected as it once was.) And 
though Thoreau might be correct in stating that trade curses everything it handles, 
these textbooks are a viable alternative in the composition classroom. The short 
bibliography includes a few such textbooks. 

A Short Bibliography of Texts for Teaching Environmental Writing 
(* = readers or textbooks suitable for composition classes) 

Abbey, Edward. Desert Solitaire: A Season in the Wilderness . New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1969. 

‘Anderson, Chris and Lex Runciman. A Forest of Voices: Reading and Writing the 
Environment . Mountain View, CA: Mayfield, 1995. 

Berry, Thomas. The Dream of the Earth . San Francisco; Sierra, 1988. 

Berry, Wendell. The Unsettling of America: Culture and Agriculture . New York: Avon, 
1977. 

Carson, Rachel. Silent Spring . New York: Ballantine, 1962. 

Dillard, Annie. Pilgrim at Tinker Creek . New York: Bantam, 1974. 

Eiseley, Loren. The Immense Journey . New York: Random, 1957. 

‘Finch, Robert and John Elder, eds. The Norton Book of Nature Writing . New York: 
Norton, 1990. 

Griffin, Susan. Woman and Nature: The Roaring Inside Her . New York: Harper and 
Row, 1978. 

Hoagland, Edward. Heart's Desire . London: Collins Harvill, 1991. 
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Leopold, Aldo. A Sand County Almanac with Essays on Conservation from Round 
River. 1966. New York: Ballantine, 1970. 

*Levy, Walter and Christopher Hallowell, eds. Green Perspectives: Thinking and 
Writing About Nature and the Environment . New York: Harper Collins, 1994. 
Lopez, Barry. Of Wolves and Men . New York: Scribner's, 1978. 

Lowenthal, David. "Geography, Experience, and Imagination: Towards a Geographical 
Epistemology." Annals of the Association of American Geographers 51 (1961): 
241-60. 

"Lyon, Thomas J., ed. This Incomperable Lande: A Book of American Nature Writing . 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1989. 

McPhee, John. Encounters with the Archdruid . New York: Farrar, 1971. 

Meinig, D.W., et al. The Interpretation of Ordinary Landscapes: Geographical Essays . 
New York: Oxford, 1979. 

Merchant, Carolyn. The Death of Nature: Women. Ecology, and the Scientific 
Revolution . New York: Harper and Row, 1980. 

Momaday, N. Scott. The Way to Rainv Mountain . Albuquerque: U of New Mexico P, 
1976. 

"Morgan, Sarah and Dennis Okerstrom. The Endangered Earth: Readings for Writers . 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1992. 

Muir, John. The Wilderness World of John Muir . Ed. Edwin Way Teale. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1954. 

Nash, Roderick. Wilderness and the American Mind . 3rd ed. New Haven: Yale UP, 
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1982. 

*Ross, Carolyn. Writing Nature: An Ecological Reader for Writers . New York: St. 
Martin's, 1995. 

Snyder, Gary. Turtle island . New York: New Directions, 1974. 

Spretnak, Charlene. The Spiritual Dimensions of Green Politics . Santa Fe, NM: Bear 
&Co., 1986. 

Thoreau, Henry David. Walden . 1854. 

‘Walker, Melissa, ed. Reading the Environment . New York: Norton, 1994. 

Williams, Terry Tempest. Refuge: An Unnatural History of Family and Place . New 
York: Vintage, 1991. 
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